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OURCE OF EDUCATIONAL amid the stress of prejudice and the storms 
OBJECTIVES! f passion to which human he ne are the 


Ss direc! 


all 
planned, t must 
education. We ecome more and more the 
t times doubt- take t is the great difference between man 
nin: dnneeaiouee that man alone ean be 
with no eonscious nd truly edueated. The learning processes 
L anv body 's mind. Such of both are n their fundamentals ¢ rira 
Sometimes ordinarily alike, but the educative process 
It 2 belongs to man alone. 


s slow and wasteful. 


ian no learning at all. 

. ’ vers} let ° ‘ a1 : 
arning that has predominated In these latter days, our fri 
‘it in the acquisitions of animal psychologists’’ have tried to set 


ts struggle up from paleo- “'C° this tremendous distinction and have 


to the civilization of to-day. by plausible analogies evolved a behavior 
far-flung objectives have not stie psychology that is inadequate to in 
iwation as far % t has been terpret the human mind. Aristotle, whose 
as been concerned rather with distinetion between efficient and final 
oses and near-by aims than with “@ isality is twenty-two centuries old, was 
comprehensive ends, compass it thi nt a far better psychologist than 
embracing different ni are these moderns. I have no personal ob 

jection to the behaviorist point of view. | 


would gladly accept it if it elarified 


S and 


| different cultures. The educa 
‘ess has been narrow and restricted ; 
¢ process has been broad and explained ; Ll would practice it, 
work. But it explains by 

to be man. must gradually ex- most essential facts of huma 
ueative process until it approxi- and it does n work. It 


if log 


No, to understand the human 


e learning process. Doubtless ical nor a prag tie sanction. 
al were ever achieved in its en 


an would cease to be man, and be 


human mind, we must understan 


the stancdp. : aim, purpose, 


tent We an not understand 


nerman—a being whose vision 


mMpass all the ages, whose wisdom 


erringly select the true from the mere work neurone co 
d whose will could stand consta) hese mechanical principles are 
coneepts, they fail TO eonside! 


termining ples of the m 
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history ot h in a ty iS 

of its development not merely 
blind impulses and immediate 
have dominated it, the efticient 
lashed and driven it on. 

of purposes 

word under 

This his 

this h story 

The deep 


the basis 


the word } 
i¢ to its endeay . Yes, man 
man must be educated, and to 
edueated he must conceive pur- 
poses and direet his learning in terms of 
purposes. 
yn has always set before itself 
more or less explic t. Sometimes 
been vaguely conceived, un- 
accepted and blindly followed, 
true; sometimes these purposes have 
been woefully narrow, sometimes they have 
been false and misleading.—but purposes 
in some form or other have been present. 
Whence have these purposes,—these objec 
ives come? That is the problem before 
vening’s discussion. 
on has been generally closely as 
ith edueation and its ideals have 
eS largely determined edueational 
objectives. Henee these objectives have 
been lookd upon as sacred, unchangeable, 
and eternal. Many of the objectives that 
‘ligion has furnished have been worthy 
highly commendable, but since they 
to be supernatural in their 
origin and sinee their validity is for all 
time and all circumstances, suc bjectives 
re barriers to progress and do not allow 
fficiently for the continuous development 
human knowledge and skill. Relig 
frequently has decided what 
al truth, what is the ultimate moral 
code and has demanded that this particular 


truth and this explicit code shall be taught 


intent 


} + 


has been high, Ils 


mot 


ive § 


grant that objectives determi) 


ious beliefs are far better than no 


at all, ane frequi ntly better tha 


obtained in other 
wish here to make 
are partial, one-sid 
permit their 

And here 
peculiar pos 
aims based 0 rel 
tices. We have 


religion S. Now tne 


Wavs, Dut 


‘s 


al 


se sec 


as to what the essential relig 


are or as to what practices are t! 
] 
i 


essary or desirab e. 


The Fu 


for example, tell us that the 


wrong beeause we have not adhe 


taught in our publicly support 


certain doctrines claimed by then 


Hence they would delete fr 


ary the word evolu 


+ 
| 


teacher's desk those who dare 


evidences for the development 


a prehuman stock 


Fundamentalists. 


: But we 
We ean not 


this doctrine, although we may 


conservative in other direetio) 


? 
rard to -ertal i aa 
demanded that its 


texts and set forth 


to these moral practices 


too, has taken very 


oral 


daennite st 


pract 


views be 


in instruct 


there 


sity of opinion among churches 


individual communicants. So 


that because of the extreme 


the religious attitude and be 


fact that there is no final agreen 


ultimate goals, education 


tT 


ean | 


complete set of objectives iron 


although it has a right to expee 


ment and aid in many direct 


Recently we have witnessed a 1 
of the state as the final source 


tional objectives. 


The 


7 
Teaching 
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tism’’ is urgently demanded and the Mason and Dixon line than it is taught 
tual is thought of in terms of his north. The facts are not the important 
contributing to the national life. things, but what the children are taught to 
Sometimes this idea of the individual as_ believe as facts. So are emphasized sec- 
ely an instrument for the realization tional misunderstandings; so are perpetu- 

the purposes of the state has resulted ated blind, unreasoning prejudices. 
ng the schools into means for the Even more dangerous to our democracy 
nt of a narrow and selfish national- than national and sectional prejudices em 
In the days before the Great War bodied in educational objectives is the at- 
vy was the outstanding example of tempt of various classes in our social or 
, mistaken use of education to serve its ganism to impose on our schools their own 
‘liar national ends. To-day we see the peculiar aims and purpose, thus creating 
| tendency exemplified most com- a divided and distrustful people—class 
n Soviet Russia. The Moloch of against class, loyalty against loyalty. Such 
exaggerated nationalism blindly crushes a division when carried to its logical ex 
tiative, independence and aspiration, treme means the destruction of democracy 
the publie schools for its sinister either with resulting anarchy or with the 
oses. This tendency in its most ter- dictation of the ultimately dominating 
forms we to whom freedom is still class in a tyranny more hateful than that 
than a word abhor, yet in its milder of an oriental despotism. As Dewey has 
| more subtle forms we endure and at well pointed out, the test of a true society 
mes apparently weleome. Well-meaning is found in an organization of groups each 
| patriotic people in our own land de- with its own particular loyalties, but each 
and that our texts in history and similar capable of a sympathetic understanding of 
subjects contain this or that and exelude all other groups and each with a higher 
s or that. A bill now pending before lovalty for society as a whole. A class- 
» New York legislature at Albany pre- consciousness that is turned in on itself, 
scribes that no book used in the public that seeks its own advantage at the expense 
schools shall make slighting or derogatory of all else, that has no common humanity, 
marks of any protagonist of the Revolu- will ultimately end in its own destruction, 
ry period. The patriot of this nar- but will like a poisonous growth destroy 

w and mistaken type would have us be- the whole social organism with it. 
lieve that neither collectively nor individ- These class prejudices have no place in 
ally can the people of this country do any our schools. They cannot be allowed to 
wrong in their attitudes and actions toward enter in to determine objectives in our 
ther nations; or if we admit that wrong American education. I dread the forma- 
may exist, then it is thought that we should — tion of every special and exelusive school, 
lo all in our power to suppress the facts. —the school for the aristocrat and the 
Granted that it is possible to maintain school for the toiler, the school for the sec- 
his attitude when other nations are con- tarian and the school for the free-thinker. 
cerned, we at once find ourself in a greater The children of the American people must 
diffeulty when we try to adjust ourselves be educated in a common school, supported 
to a national patriotism within our own by the entire people and attended by the 
borders. Writers of history texts must children of the entire people. Special schools 
have an eye to that part of the country in set up to realize special objectives and to in- 
which the book is to be used. History must culeate into the mind of the young special 
he taught somewhat differently south of the propaganda can not spread without bring- 
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We 


fashion our edueation on the basis of our 


social ruin in their trail. must 


Ine 


common understandings and agreements, 
not on our misunderstandings and econten- 
Two wrongs never made a right, two 
They 
do not cancel each other out, so to speak, 


but they multiply wrong and falsehood to 


tions, 


untruths never resulted in a truth. 


infinity. 

Not so dangerous as the antagonism en- 
gendered by opposing social groups, but 
still clearly undesirable are the special in- 
terests of various organizations when they 
seek to embody their purposes in our school 
I do not how 


texts and care 


worthy the reform may seem, it should not 


programs. 


be permitted to extend its influence by 
exploiting publie edueation. It is sure to 
result in wrong emphasis, overstatement 
and in a measure of untruth em- 
bodied as a distinet educational objective. 
Personally [ believe that a meat diet in 
middle and late life is dangerous to health 
and happiness, that coffee and tea when 
used in excess are poisons. I know that 
late hours tend to lower vitality and that 


when 


sleeping with open windows is reported to 
be beneficial. In a school course in per- 
sonal hygiene all these facts should be 
given their true statement and relative 
value, but they should not be distorted or 
overemphasized, and yet this is just what 
would happen if, for example, the Society 
to Promote Vegetarianism in America, 
Europe and the Near and Remote East 
should sueceed in placing its propaganda 
in the textbooks of our schools, or the Cult 
for the Increase of Fresh Air in New York 
Apartment Houses should make its objec- 
tives one of the main interests of our edu- 
cational system. No, it will not work. The 
objectives of our school system ean not be 
formulated from without and imposed on 
our schools by an external authority. These 
objectives must come from within, but 
how? 
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When Rousseau changed the e) 


edueation from conformity to 


the child he set 


standard to that of 
scheme of things edueational tops) 
His doctrine that of 
contain implicitly two 
one of which is fundamentally 


and his 


assumptions 


other, I believe, fundamentally false. 


first is: If we are to teach the ehild 
erly we must understand the ehild 4 
must adapt our edueative methods 
his abilities and 


nature, considering 


interests. This point of view has 


various conerete expressions 


worked itself out beneficially 
ways. 

The second implicit assumption is 
we understand child nature we shall 
cover not only the methods to be follow: 
but This seco 
assumption, I believe to be largely fals 
and generally misleading. The child’ 
terests must be appealed to if he 
This is : 


It is not true, howe 


the aims to be sought. 


properly and economically. 
evident statement. 
that in the child’s immediate interests t 
objectives of the educative process can | 
found and formulated. Again, in all lean 
ing self-expression is desirable, but it does 
not follow from this that self-expression as 
such is a supreme educational objective 
Neither does the truth of the statement 
‘*Purposive activity is one of the greatest 
motives in leading the child on in his stud 
ous endeavors,’’ justify the further state 
ment that the aim of education is to lead 
the child on eternally from one purposiy 
activity to another, or that purposive ac 
tivity is the final goal of the educatn 
process. 

Neo-Rousseauism finds its chief exemp] 
fication to-day in the project-method (the 
supreme expression of purposive activity 
as some would have us believe). This ap- 
parently is the goal of all teaching, if ! 
understand the words of some of its most 
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yrters. If the project method 
the pupils work with interest 
then all is well, according to 
sts. It doesn’t matter much 


vou only do it with a pur- 


s happened here is not diftieult 
md. It has been clearly seen 
oject, the purposive activity, is 
not a necessary meaus in 
stances of reaching worth-while 
results, and then all of a sud- 

ts have been forgotten in the in- 
neans. What has taken place is 

=; have themselves become ends, 
become objectives, and the 

the educative process Is @X- 

a type of activity that in itself 
nethod and aim, means and ob- 
[ wish to make my point here 
‘lieve it to be fundamental and 
Perhaps an analogy will serve: 
the uses of the sail, rudder and 
st understood and embodied in 
revolution in navigation was ac- 
There was no more the neces- 
boriously pulling the oars to drive 
lling boat over the rough and op 


sea, or of waiting for a friendly 


‘to waft the eraft to a distant port. 


“wl of navigation was found that 
accomplish untold results in the 
wages. The sailor must study his 
order to guide it in safety, and 
t to the harbor he sought. But this 


‘of his seeking was not determined 


‘nature of his boat or the method of 


Ss Sa 


ng. What port he was to steer for 


was not indieated by his rudder or his sails. 


ne 


SA 


PIMs] 


Was te 


s 


tr 


a | 
A 


y} 
aic 


se 


uider must be turned, the sails must 
the boat must be pointed by the 
nan, and how this was to be done 
first be decided by where the boat 
go. True, the boat could not be 
anywhere. It could not be driven 


ht into the wind. If the quarter was 


it might take skill and patience; 


the craft must tack back and forth, it could 
not hold its course straight from shore to 
shore, but still at length it could reach the 
port of destination in the very teeth of 
contrary gales. You can not by the study 
of the boat determine what port vou should 
sail to, you can determine only how you 
are to sail to that port. 

Truly the child must be interested 
what he is to learn, but what he is to learn 
is not revealed by his narrow and im 
mediate interests. Purpose is an aid to 
learning, but the purposes of the child are 
not the ends of the edueative process ; they 
are means by which desirable ends may be 
achieved. The skilled teacher uses inter 
est and purpose to get results, but the re- 
sults to be sought are not identical with 
interest and purpose; sometimes they are 
quite opposed to these when interest and 
purpose are immature and fleeting and 
when the result is important and endur 
ing. Child nature tells how to guide the 
pupil; it does not tell us in any satisfac- 
tory way whither we should guide him. 
Look into the child’s spontaneities and 
purposes as much as you will, you will 
never find reading, writing and arithmetic 
immediately revealed, nor anything else 
that is a major objective in school-teach 
ing. 

Child study has served to aceomplish 
great results in our methodology, but it 
has been barren in giving us any ultimate 
educational objectives. Sometimes its re- 
sults when translated into terms of objec- 
tives have been not only barren but strange 
and misleading. In the days when the 
Reeapitulation Theory held sway it was 
thought by some that the child must go 
through all of the real and fancied experi- 
ences of his savage forebears and his pre- 
human ancestors in order to be properly 
educated. To-day we are sometimes led to 


believe that pure spontaneity is in itself 


the educational goal. irrespective of where 
that spontaneity leads. The ship set adrift 
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will catch the winds in its sails, will set for enee and in the physical sciences ; 
itself a brief and ever-changing course, discovered and formulated into ed 
but at length it will lie stranded on the objectives. This is all very plausib\ 
beach or grind itself to pieces on the jagged within certain carefully set limits ep: 
reef. The child must be understood in legitimate. Two illustrations wil] 
order that he may be guided. to indieate its usefulness and its da 

! am sure you will agree that education Recently the Lineoln School of Teach 
has failed to find its ultimate objectives College has issued a monograph entit 
in the nature of the child, although it can- Biology in the Publie Press. The method 
not gain its objectives without understand- employed in the study was first to res . 


ing the interests and purposes of child number of newspapers of various 


nature. In recent years an attempt has _§ and later to make a detailed studv of « 


been made to set up educational objectives teen different papers, published j) 
in a somewhat different manner and by a _ parts of the country, the number of is 
method that has in it a good deal of plausi- of each paper consulted being thirt 
bility, but an ultimate fallacy. It isargued = the majority of eases. The issues of + 
that the child must be educated to conform papers published in June, 1921, wer: 


m hy 
Aah 


to his environment, hence the environment amined and of six published in Nov: 
must be studied to find in it those elements 19291, The number and leneth of ar 
that shall be the ends of the teaching proec- 9» various biological topies were rec 
ess. After the analogy of the job-analysis = and classified. 
a survey is made of the life in the world 


Articles arranged und 
following heads were listed in the 
about the child to find in it those items of of ¢hejr frequency, namely, health, animal 
importance for the present and future ae- 
tivities of the child. What words should 


the child learn to spell? Answer, those 


plants, food, organization of prod 
veneral diseussions, evolution. _ fictit 
biology. 

words in the common written vocabularies The inferences drawn in reverd +, 


of echildr is ave or > Wi Vs . , 
f children of his age and-grade, with Just method and its results are important s 


a few added year by year as he progresses ;pey clearly point out the limitat 
A € . i Pile LUIS 


toward adult life. He surely will be called 4,3. method. and its non-validity 


upon to write frequently the thousand topminine educational éidedhinen 
most eommon words in the English lan- 
guage; henee he must be taught to spell 
these words. In a similar way his knowl- 
edge and skill in arithmetic must be 
measured by his present needs and his 
probable future needs. Unusual processes 
and difficult and relatively useless skills 
are not to be taught for they will not fune- 
tion. It is maintained that these unusual 
and useless elements must be determined 


writers truly say: ‘‘The conclusions 
not be drawn that since these biolog 
articles have been found and since 
are clearly grouped into certain det 
headings therefore these are 
sarily the topics toward whieh al! 
school instruction in biology should be 
rected.’’ This statement precisely indicates 
the weakness of this method of determine 
educational objectives. It is impossibl: 
hy studying the most common arithmetical oooh an analysis to discover more 
practices in school, then excluding from the present practice. What is ultimatels 
eurrieulum those elements that are un- direlie com wat be artived at in this Wa 
common. 

In the same way the important facts 2 By Charles W. Finley and Otis W. | 
and principles im geography, social sci- New York, 1923. 
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ind Bismarck. 


S 
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ousness of this method when 


tically Carried tO an extreme, 


ing Statement to point out its 

is illustrated by a contribution 
Washburne appearing in Part II 
Year Book of the 


Society for the Study of Eduea 


iwenty second 


Washburne has attempted by means 
tistical investigation to find out the 
facts needed in history and geog- 
The Winnetka Social Science Sem- 
s ibsidized 


by the Commonwealth 


luring the year 1922 attempted to 
er these facts and arrange them in 
The in- 


author 


rder of their importance. 
itself the 
s into the study of allusions 


tion resolved as 
note 
tial vowel is a not 7) in some of our 


“We 
ibout fifteen issues of each of these 


magazines and periodicals. 


ilieals, three every third vear, in such 
that one periodical or another cov- 
of 


almost every month 
1905 to May, 1922. 
ted 81,434 
h they were recorded would fill several 
| baskets.’’ 


every year 
Altogether 


allusions. The slips on 


result of these enormous labors of 
Winnetka Seminary show among other 


gs the following results: Pittsburgh and 


‘istianity are found at the top of the 


nd are thus equally important; Bryan. 
and 
honors ; 


Columbia 
Kansas 


University 
and 
together : 


equal Kaiser 


helm are mentioned Julius 


and Prineeton University are in 


same together 
Grant and New Haven; Broad- 
Grover Manhattan 
Henry Cabot Lodge is as- 


group. Classified are 


U.S. 


7 
and 


Cleveland: 


ated with Babylon, and Rhode Island 


Edward VII. 
Trenton, N. J.., 
ndependence are of the same impor- 
from this point of view, and that 
shares with 
fe Island, and Bagdad. 


The teacher will find 
and the Declaration 


honors Providence, 


while Homer, 


11 


United 


are but slightly inferior. 


the States Senate and the tariff 


Sarah Bernhardt 
is mated with Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


Village, Nicholas 
Murray Butler and Geraldine Farrar are 


and Greenwich while 
not to be placed above the Grand Central 
Station. Toward the end of this imposing 
list trails the New York Central Railroad 
keeping company with Pliny, the Island of 
Elba and South Bend, The film 
star, Mary Pickford, but no 
worse off than the planet Mars, Troy, New 
York, the Mayflower, Mrs. Parkhurst, Billie 
Burke, the Irish Sea, John Dewey, Fargo, 
North Dakota, and Hannibal. 

These objective determinations of educa 


Indiana. 


IS also here 


tional values by the use of statistical meth 
ods is again illustrated in connection with 
the present widespread movement to meas 
ure educational products through stand 
ard tests. scales and 


These educational 


measurements have been largely derived 
from a study of the achievement of school 


The 


the prevailing 


children under present conditions. 
standards are determined by 
practice. It is found that the median per- 


formance of children of certain ages and 
certain grades is this or that and this per 
formance is taken as the desirable achieve 
ment without any consideration whatsoever 
bevond the results obtained. So it is hap 
pening that the standards set up by these 
tests are being accepted as the desirable 
objectives of teaching without any further 
proof of their validity than that offered 
Thus the 


safe way of procedure is being entirely 


by the test results themselves. 
reversed. Tests are valuable only in so far 
as they measure the achievement of a worth 
while educational end already established. 
They 
dangerous when taken themselves as edu- 
Here is a 


of educational determinism, just 


are arossly misle 1ding and even 


cational objectives. new variety 
as subtle 
and just as undesirable as that pointed out 
recently by Professor Bagley in his search 


ing analysis of the assumptions some have 
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made as to the nature of mental testing. 


Bagley argues unwise use of 


that by an 


tests individual children may be 
that 
the 


An unwise 


mental 


condemned to a type of education 


denies them a real participation in 
spiritual heritage of the race. 
use of educational tests (extremely valuable 
condemn 


United 


may 
the 
States to a standard that limits attainment 


when properly employed) 


the entire school system of 
in terms of itself and makes progress to- 
ward better methods and better results ex- 
tremely difficult if not impossible. To know 
what is has great importance, to be satis- 
fied with what is precludes all hope of de- 
velopment. 

In the the various 


above review of 


sources of educational objectives I have 
kept in mind the fact that while they all 
possess a certain validity not one in and of 
itself is capable of setting up completely 
trustworthy and desirable goals of educa- 
tional endeavor. Each possesses value, but 
that value is partial, and when considered 
by itself may be completely misleading. 
The claims of religion and of the nation 
must be evaluated and given their due 
weight in the formulation of educational 
objectives. The aspirations of various so- 
cial groups must be taken into aceount and 
the purposes of various philanthropic and 
But the at- 


patriotic societies recognized. 
tempt from without to frame the educa- 
tional aims of the schools can not be yielded 
to completely with safety. Neither can the 
attempts from within so far referred to be 
considered as having really solved the fun- 
damental problem of what should be taught 


to the child. Those who seek the complete 
answer in an analysis of child nature and 
in a blind following of the child’s desires 
and purposes are sailing the educational 
sea without chart or compass, while those 
who hope to determine educational aims 
by an analysis and standardization of what 
is offer no method of directing the educa- 
tive process toward more ultimate and de- 
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sirable ends. Educational ob ier 
within by 
In this \ 


in this way alone, is it possible to se: 


be determined from 


philosophy of education. 


worth-while and relatively perma) 
cational objectives. 

It is the business of a philosop! ' 
cation to evaluate human experie 
to discover those values most S1g1 
human attainment and progress. [| 
the funetion of edueational p| 
merely to step in where disputes 
theory of education arise and sett 
philosophy 


disputes. Edueational 


act on its own initiative. It must 


structively. At times it may serve 
umpire, but this is merely one of its 
offices, not its chief business. 

In evaluating human experienc 
make certain necessary assumptions a! 
which the following seem to me to be | 
ticularly important : 

1. The final aim of education is t 
just the individual to his environment 
only present and real but future and idea 
This means that the child is to be broug 
in contact with reality, but not a nar 
and immediate reality. He is to know 
only life, but how to grow and live 


broadest sense of the word. 


+ 


2. The way in which the child is 
adjusted to reality is by teaching him t! 
truth in regard to reality, and in inspiring 
him with a desire to find the truth. 
3. Since all truth can not be compassed 
by any human being, no matter how great 
his intelligence or how persistent his ef 
forts, and since truths vary greatly in their 
human values, the philosophy of educati 
must select among these many truths thos 
that are most significant and practical. 
4. Those elements in human n: 
that are the most fundamental, the g 
instinetive tendencies, have an 1 
value that must be recognized. 
transcend instinct but never eradicat 
Any scheme of education that does 
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for these eternal values, either 
‘ vieariously, is incomplete. 
permanent achievements of the 
se won through countless ages of 
suffering, must be accepted as 
they can be proved unworthy 
a substitute for them ean be 
Education must be largely the 
of the culture of the adult 
on to that of the child. Not all 


“an be doubted, every attainment 


ssion 


Youth can not dictate, it must 
An age which seeks its philosophy 
flapper and its art in jazz has in- 
ts point of view and must sooner 
r correct it. 
Those things are most valuable in 
life that contribute to sympathies 
that 


w prejudices and blind hates. 


against 
The 


to-day is threatened as never before 


inderstandings; stand 


lass prejudices and national hatreds. 


ese menace the very foundations of 


ization. 
Human freedom is a necessity for 
ng. Educational objectives must 
the development of individuals who 
and 


live their lives in self-restraint. 


tual cooperation, free from petty 


d artificial social restrictions, who shall 


laws 


be laws unto themselves not because they 

» above law, but because they have com- 

rehended and intelligently accepted the 
fundamental laws of human nature and 

ety. 

8. These great truths of human life and 
experience when recognized and compre- 
hended must be the final objectives of edu- 

n. From these down to the lesson of 

» particular day lead mediate objectives 
immediate aims. They determine the 
biect matter of the curriculum and the 
phasis that shall be placed on its various 
The facts that are here em- 
lied are to be taught as they are, not as 
would like to have them. The will-to- 
eve must be banished from the class- 


lements. 


room, all propaganda as such removed It 


is the teacher's sole business to teach to the 
child things as they are. This is the pur 
pose that should dominate the teacher a 
the pupil alike—the purpose of seeking 
truth and knowing the truth. So. 
truth is never complete but always 
making, the spirit of teaching and of 
endeavol i 
What is known will 
be accepted until it is set aside by 
higher 


ing will be one of 


constant 
unending progress. 
some 
and more complete knowledge. 
Facts will be important until disproved by 
other facts. Hence there will be stabil ty 


The 


always a bit new, and purpose will develop 


in change. world will be 


into further purpose not for the sake of 
but 


purpose, for the sake of truth whic! 
the 


comprehend. 


learning mind purposes to find and 


STEPHEN 8S. COLVIN 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


GERMANY’S DEPARTURES FROM 


HER SCHOOL TRADITIONS 

SomE school reforms in Germany were 
inevitable and expected for they were a part 
of the movement that in 1918 surged on 
towards democracy. But certain other re 
forms swept away the old traditions with 
something like a panicky haste quite out 
of keeping with the history of movements 
in the schools of Germany. 

THE DEPARTURE FROM THE DUAL SYSTEM 
' No one is surprised that virtually the 
first step was an attempt to break the dual 
system, a system that used the schools to 
affix the label of higher and lower on the 
folks of a community. This system made 
it necessary to decide almost irrevocably 
for what calling in life a boy nine years of 
age should be educated. When a boy was 


nine years his had to decide 
whether he should be educated for a trade 
or for one of the learned professions. If 


they started him towards a trade they 


parents 


could not without great difficulty transfer 
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him towards a profession even if he should, 
in his progress through the public schools, 
lisclose gifts of an exceptional order. Dr. 
Kandel explains that in Prussia only one 
boy in ten thousand went on towards the 
iniversity after completing the elemen- 
tary school. 

This early choice of a career was easy 
for the well-to-do, for in their case it was 
not a question of educating their boy 
towards the thing he was best fitted to do, 
but of educating him for the position of 
his rank in society. Henee Germany had 
a system of private schools made exclusive 
by the payments required at every stage of 
a pupil’s education. Parallel with these 
schools Germany, like other countries, had 
a system of public schools which children 
attended free of charge. The new consti 
tution aims to break this compartmental 
system, first by requiring all children, 
rich and poor alike, to attend the same 
publie school for at least the first four 
years and, further, by giving all gifted 
pupils the means to continue the full de- 
velopment and training of their gifts, and 
lastly, by new school types and articula- 
tions whereby the road to the university is 
held open to pupils who have completed 
seven years of the elementary school. 


NEW FREEDOM ACCORDED TEACHERS AND 
PUPILS 

A new freedom has also been admitted 
into the Prussian schools as it would seem 
with unceremonious haste. The new reg 
ulatiens give full latitude to school boards 
to adjust their schools to local conditions; 
they give freedom to teachers to strike out 
aleng new lines or follow the beaten track 
or to go fast or slow as their individuality 
prompts them. The old inflexible curricu- 
lum has given way to one which affords 


ample independence to the teacher. In 
Prussia the course of study for the first 
year (in Saxony for the first two years) 
consists of only one subject called 
‘‘Gesamt’’ instruction, which means the 


sum total of everything that can 
the program for the year or 

fied. Practically this is equivale: 
direction, ‘*No fixed hour schedulk 
seribed.’’ The teacher draws up 
plan by indicating when the 
periods begin and end, but he need 
schedule the thing he does during a: 
of these periods. The district aut! 
in conference with the teacher decide 
material and the branches and th: 
in vears, but leave the rest to the tea 

The accounts coming to hand sl} 

a new measure of freedom must have 
extended to the pupils as well. Th: 
their parents meet with the teachers 
special organizations to regulate 
ning of the school. ‘‘Sinee 1918 ‘Jue 
societies with tendencies to take schoo 
ters into their own hands have sprung 
all over Germany. Their zeal everyw 
is characterized by freedom and 
taneity.”” 

No very late information is at hand 
show how this new freedom has 
class room tactics. The rigidity of t 
régime which made possible the | 
of little boys of ten or twelve must 
abated. Under the old system in P 
the teacher (nearly always a man) wa 
unrelenting disciplinarian and back of 
stood the police. The police sent h 
of all children of school age, notified 
of pupils who were transferred fron 
other school to his. Unexeused abset 
were sent by the schools to the police ; 
had power to warn, fine or impriso1 
ents of delinquent pupils.’’ The late 
ports of ‘‘Jugend’’ movements, of pup 
initiative, strikes, autonomous school 2 
ernment by pupils, parents’, teachers’ 
pupils’ eonferences—these things are | 
to reconcile with old Prussianism. 
the school masters of the old order 
their grip on pupils and parents or 
they suddenly discovered some monstrous 
error in the old régime which had 
rectified without delay ? 
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M VENERABLE TRADITIONS 


n religion was required in 
the 
This branch of 


from the kindergarten to 
the university. 
k had been put into lesson forms 
st minds Germany had produced 
me of Luther to the present day. 
venerable traditions bound up 
nost devout energies of the Ger- 
utter 


ring a few sessions at Weimar in 


le were thrown into con- 
the clash there between the po- 
narties of the left wing and the de- 
ons a compromise was reached in 
religion was to be taught in the 

s under one of four different arrange- 
ts, thereby giving every school one of 
(1) a simultaneous 
vhich set apart hours for instruct- 

e children in the beliefs to which their 
nts respectively adhered; (2) a school 
‘tly denominational; (3) a school teach- 
, philosophy of life and, finally, (4) a 
ol without any religious instruction 


characteristics : 


tever 


But which sehool should it be? The 


mar Assembly could not decide, but 
sed to regulate the matter as soon as 
In the 
left to 
And this 
d. In 1920 the Teachers’ Associa- 
by socialistic 
tieal factions conducted a campaign in 
pzig against the church and the ‘‘Cen- 

In this particular campaign the 
reh won; in March, 1921, Leipzig had 


ble by a specific enactment. 
the 
out among themselves. 


time communities 


were 


of Saxony supported 


2.000 pupils exeused from religious in- 


tion but 33,000 enrolled. 


UNCHING NEW IDEAS IN TEACHING 


PRACTICE 


Changes in teaching practice are for 


most part introduced only gradually, 


they presuppose new facilities and 


‘ten new equipment difficult to procure. 


ne is required for the new idea to gain 


‘oothold among the people so as to in- 


. . L,? 
sure ts avorabile recept 


} + 


needed for eac} 


put it into tzerlan 


practice. 


example, politi ‘al se as a public 


ence 
subject is still under debate. 


but 


framers of the German constitution 
subject had an appeal so powerful ¢ 


‘ 
he 


Similarly the 


they forthwith made it a part of 
mentary school course. 
were order 
The labor 


practice establishes a working 


tices of the labor school 
the German constitution. 


tween the lessons of the book and the 
All study gre 
are thereby given the character of soc 
the 
spirit and the conscience. 


cerns of the community. 


in miniature of which teacher is the 
In this ease the chance taken by the law 
makers was apparently a lucky haza: 
The system of Munich in which the labor 
school principle had been most fully real 
ized became the subject of renewed study. 
Special courses in labor instruction were 
given at Cologne in September, 1921. Com 
munities putting the labor school principles 
into practice arose in Hamburg, Bremen 
and Harbourg. The pupils at the schools 
of Spandau went on a strike because they 
were not permitted to organize as a work 
ing community. Teachers in many places 


have in their turn organized into labor 
study groups and the Prussian government 
has sanctioned the work they do to the ex 
tent of accepting it in lieu of the proba 
tionary period required for teachers’ qual 
ification. In the gymnasium, particularly, 
this new vogue of the labor school methods 
marks an abrupt departure from the meth 


ods that centuries had evolved. 


NEW OUTLOOK FOR TEACHERS 


The new status of teachers and of their 


training is meeting 


though consummated in hurried acts. For 


with approval even 


merly the training of the folk school teach- 
ers ended on a side track without connec 
for advancement. A chasm 


tion social 


yawned between them and the teachers of 
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secondary schools. Under the new prospect for them. In 1919 


constitution all teachers, whatever their created teachers’ councils wit] 


positions, are ranged in a government sal-_ initiative in school reforms and ¢ 


ary seale and given the same status with of cooperating with the governme: 


the rights and duties of state officials. The the school authorities. In Prussia 
publie school teacher is no longer required teachers’ councils were made ‘‘t] 

to participate in the chureh service as_ ers’ special and confidential represent 
chorister or custodian of pupils who attend. with the government.’’ One result 
The teacher can now look beyond the cir- seems likely to follow from the 
cumscriptions of his folk school career, tion of teachers admitted to a hearing 
for the universities are now open to him’ the authorities is that the teachers 
both for training and for study towards selves will eventually elect principals 
advanced degrees. As early as 1919 Prus- supervisors and control the systen 
sia announced that ‘‘teachers—men and __ spection. 

women—who after the final examination at P. H. Pears 
the teachers’ seminars have taught two U. S. Bureau or Epucation 

years are admitted to the universities as — 

students of education, philosophy and so- EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
ciology and may, after the first six semes- THE COST OF EDUCATION 


ters, be admitted to an examination.’’ ‘ 
[He cost of education in America is not 


Again, teachers are no longer to receive 
orbitant and has not increased unduly, acco 
their training at the former seminars and 


teachers’ colleges. They are henceforth 


ing to Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the S 
of Education of New York University and f 
to receive their general education at the jer superintendent of schools of St. Rania 
usual secondary schools which means insti- spoke before the annual conference of Mass 
tutions of gymnasium rank of which Ger-  chusetts school superintendents at Frami: 


many now has five types (Gymnasium, ham, Mass., on May 2. 
Realgymnasium, Oberreaschule, Oberschule Referring to “the vast increase in 
and Aufbauschule). They are to receive pense of education in the last twent 


their professional training at the educa- Years” and to “the growing tendency to b 
; . . “4 , w arl very re ar a react 
tional departments of the universities. How ith nearl} ™ rywhe 7 ws ard a 
: . agains whe is “Ons re »*¥CeSS 
soon these university arrangements can be *84!"S! vhat is considered = be ex 
e- a 7. taxation for the maintenance of public ed 
made or how soon the university opposition i ; 
tion,” Dr. Withers said: 
to these arrangements can be overcome is 
. . ‘ The increased expenditures for pu 
problematical. In the meantime the Ger- ' 
Pan elementary and secondary education 
man publie school teacher rejoices at the seeming than in fact. In 1890 the tot 
recognition received even though difficul- ture by the United States as a who 


ties must retard its actualization. tary and secondary education was, in 
These steps, whatever haste or hazard bers, $140,506,000. In 1920, thirty 

: . the expenditure for the same purpose was $ 
they may involve, mean a new and bracing psec tig 
estimate of the teacher’s personal value. This means that for every $100 
Teachers seem to be able to get together ing spent in 1890 we were spending #75 
and forget their professional sevregations. This change, on the face of it, is indeed 
In 1918 elementary teachers and professors Pressive, but we need to consider the 
, . , . . school attendance and also the decline 

of the Gymnasium bridged the social chasm . , 
, . . o. 4 _ of the dollar in truly estimating what 
and mingled in good fellowship in what is gice of expenditure actually is. 
called teachers’ elubs (Lehrerkammern). The increase in attendance frot 


A better political status seems likewise in was 139 per cent. In other wo 
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logy. 
me, the purchasi r of 5. Increasing 
as shown by the st: ics of tl ‘ t > content 
tment of por, re dex ned, vy education 
k $2.90 1 920 to purchase as muc! i}. Development 
en purchased for $1 in 1890 n new demands made uy 
n 1890 was equivalent to $290 7. The development 
lunches and physica] edue 
8. The reorganization 
of more purposeful and spe 
shown that ne 


; In commenting on these changes 
ementary and secondary schoois - 
ut little more than $71 000.000 spirit behind them, Mr. Kingsley 
Fae ‘ Ul i if ef @ s - k 
1890 Here again we must 1 ported by the Boston Trans ript: 
90. agi n 
that these $71,000,000 The new purpose in se 


is the desire to make education more in 


0. Therefore, in terms of value 


f 1890. this sum must be divided sive, more satisfying, and through education 
three. help the coming generation to work out increas 
then, that in 1920 the American nation 
$23 000,000 living than has this generation been ab! 


ingly better and finer and more worthy 


r only a little more than 


w 


ntary and secondary education more than 5SUe. 
was spending in 1890. To this end greater attention will be given t 
s was distributed over a much larger physical and health education for every boy and 
it amounts to the fact that we were girl, education for citizenship will seek to dé 
1920 only nine tenths of one cent per velop important civic qualities as well as give 
hild more than we were spending in Civic intelligence, the need for preparat 
1890 is taken the worthy use of leisure will be 


hieal ch: 


the value of the dollar of 
lard. and the development to et 
attendance in the high schools of the recognized as the supreme obligatior 
nereased so marvelously during the Bv ethical character we understand « 
vears and the cost of higher school upon right principles, clearly perceive 
s, for obvious reasons, much greater adhered to. 
lementary education, when this fact is The transition 
account it will be seen that we were pice is a transit 


spending no more, but slightly less per 3s 


andards ) 
A 


on the edueat n of children i 1920 t school 


to one that makes hist 


that is in the 


in 1890, 
women; f1 

\NGES IN SECONDARY EDUCATION the same 
a th: 


ANT changes secondary educa . 
ang i ‘ aus knowl dge, 


mmed up as tollows by Clarence I) 
chairman of the N. E. A. Commis 
recently resigned as supervisor o 


edueation for Massachusetts, betore 
SCHOOL LEGISLATION IN 
CAROLINA 


e of school offiei 


Div ol 


passed 


Phe appropriatio! 
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vea 

over 

of high 

reased from $75,00( 
schools 

with $25,000 last 
Association 
State Board 


£9 400 ft he 


Improveme ni 
e, while the 
used ll 
vice In grading exam 
nation 
The 
ial edueation ws: ne 


" 
i he 


papers. 


appropriat for industrial and voea 


eased from $60,000 to 
of the 
The appro 


$97,100. tem for extension school 


same, $56,000. 
1; 


cfonsol 


term remained the 


and schools 


S795 000 to 


for dated 


reduced from 


riation 


gcraded 


Wi $290,000, ap- 


parently as a result of an increased number of 
high 


ber of rural graded schools. 


34 hools, 


automatically reducing the num 
State aid to guarantee a seven months’ term 
to districts voting adequate local tax was in- 
creased from $370,000 to $553,910. State aid 
for publie school buildings was increased from 
$60,000 to $75,000. 
of 


aid schools 


$15,000. 


The allotment to 
at An 
publie school libraries was restored to the ap 
propriation act. This 
An ot 
in the appropriation bill as emergency or ad- 


negro was 


continued item of $5,000 for 
omitted for 
$10,000 was included 


has been 


two years. item 


justment aid for one-teacher and two-teacher 


schools whose opportunities to for 


the 
been depleted by consolidation, centralization, 


qualify 


state aid under some of other laws has 
or other changes in their status. 

To cover shortages in state appropriations 
in 1922 for schools and districts that had made 
plans for the year with the expectation that 
the full amounts they qualified for under the 
acts would be appropriated, the sum of $197,- 


713 was appropriated. 


INTERCHANGE OF CENTRAL 
STUDENTS 


on Central 


AMERICAN 


the conference American af- 


recently held in Washington, a 


conven 


tion was signed by the delegates which pro- 


vides tor 


the reciprocal exchange of Central 
The object of this 
vention, according to the Bulletin of the Pan 


American Union, is “to strengthen in every way 


American students. con- 


ual ties whiel 


American natior 


' ' 
knowledge of these 


countries ar 


institutions which have been estab! 


in. 
In 


with this under! 


accol dance 
of the 


gated itself to place at the dispositio 


each signatory governments 


of the others six scholarships in one 


of the national edueational in ut 


specialize in pedagogy, agricultu 


arts and erafts. 


the 


Each eontracting 
is to speeily educational estab] 
establishments, to which the scholars! 
shall, 
ol 
ships are granted. 


to 


and moreover, 


the 


Lor 


provide 


tenance students to whom thx 
Each government 
at liberty award its scholarships 
men and women as it may designate. 
The signatory governments also agre 


cept as the educational establishment 


scholarship students specializing in pe 


the Normal School of Costa 
the city of Heredia in that republic. 
This the 


change of 


convention for reciproca 


to become effect 


the contracting parties upon ratificat 


students is 


least three of the signatory government 


will terminate January 1, 1934. 

The Normal School of 
has been the 
the scholarship students has ever sinc 


Rica, 


educational! 


Costa 


selected 


as 


Rica, located 


welcomed the youth of Central America 


in its walls “by virtue of the consistently 


erous attitude of the Costa Rican 


ment.” 


DEGREES CONFERRED BY THE UNIVE 


OF IOWA 


Own the oceasion of the celebration o1 


28 of fiftieth anniversary of the 
of the first permanent department ot 
tien in an American university at the 
sity of Iowa, the degree of doctor of la 
conferred on four leaders of education 

In presenting Professor Thorndike, P: 
Seashore said: 


Recognizing his preeminent achieve: 


student of human nature, contributing 


foundations for a science and art of edu 


-RSIT 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 
ARLES W { 


Hi 
the 
ibberley, Professor Thomas 


} tor di 
d industry, tl i 
c } } mis ant 
} ~ ? } 
which hav ervice iM if human a 
ributions to De. M. Ca 


importan con 


\) resent statu ant 
ry, presen Status, and Brvn Maw? repre ; 


Was voted 0 
opment of tl é " 
education the twelve greatest living 
ted recently by : sper 
Wome 


n of American ublie ls, 
(merican 


west, urban and rural. 
committee » Nal al League of 


ist and 
deans and the faculty of 


recommend for the hon 


Voters. 

laws the distinguished r. FRAN ' \VES, presiden 

| of education of Stanford Uni he Universitv of » of New York a) 
Patterson Cubberley. ; . P 

a ‘omm! ucat , as the gue 

¢ Professor Judd, Professor W. the American | 

rut, Svria, will represent 

board of regents of the University of the State 

of President 


n 
the 


n of the clear vision, the maturs 
ie scientific skill of the leader of of New York at the imaugcuration 

rtant institution for the training Bavard Dodge late in June. 
west, and in recognition of his (j,ayes will also visit a number of inst 
the American 


Commiussionet 


tutior 


an investigator of the first rank, ; , , 
& in the Near East, which, like 
T { nt rT | om 


as 


rece ved the 


f the University of lowa, recom ‘ ‘ 
[ niversity, nave 
(mong } HI Robe ri 


} morary de gree of doctor of laws ; 
the board 


i impion of the economic and pout > ; 
College and the Woman’s Colle 


lence of the school and the school 5 ge in ¢ 
listinguished director of the school of nople, and the Americar School at Jerusalem 
f the University of Chieago, Charles At the inauguration 

leliver an address and 


of President Dodge, D 


regents 
In addition, 


Near East, he W ll make several commences 


on edueational topic 


James Earl Russell, Pro 
the new Pp esident. 


of the scholarly insight, ' 
: } ment addresses, iecture 

administrative ability : 

and preside at a n j tT eduneationa 


n 
poise and the 
eo! 


who, after first winning his spurs 


investigator and scholar of the first 


twenty-five 


as 
1a] lerences. 
he short space \ years 
of Ne “ + 4 
Columbia Univers 


College in the 


in insignificant junior college for the ; . r 
6 J 6 before English, Welsh and Secoteh un 


which is 
ne I Lreorae Watson Foun 


achers into the institution 
around the world as the home of the the Jectures on 
and ar of education, the Ima dation for American : ys Literature 
tless men and women in strategic i s been invited to give 
posts, fighting the battle of public rust After the Watson le« 
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been delivered, Dr. utler will ¢ Columbia Univer 


tend a meeting of the advisory coune n of the new 


europe ot the arnegie Endowment tor In 


held in Paris on July Miss Mary Asuey CHEEK, 
tuecky College for Women, has be: 
JOHN . F ‘ of the New Yo executive secretary ol the board 
former commissioner of edueation of f Mount Holyoke College and 
New York State, who has been appointed ex fessor of history, in the plac 


change lecturer to Seandjnavian countries un S. Marriss, who became dean 
der the auspices of the Seandinavian-American Brown University in February. 
Foundation, has sailed for Sweden to deliv Letaxp Foster Woop will head 
his first leetures. partment of religious education to 

Dr. Samvuen. P. Capen, chaneellor of the at Bucknell University in Septemlx 
University of Buffalo, representing the Asso For the coming summer quarter 
ciation of American Colleges, was elected chair versity of Chicago fifty-five additio: 
man of the American Council of Edueation at 4... phesides the verular members of 
the concluding session of its sixth annual meet will teach in the Collere of Educatio: 
ing last week. Mrs. Frances F. Bernard, of the visiting instructors are: A. § 
Washington, representing the American Asso sistant director in charge of instru 
ciation of University Women, was chosen first publie schools; Thomas H. Butche 


vice-chairman. State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 
Dr. Emory R. Jounson, dean of the Wha O. Engleman, field secretary, Nationa 
ton School of the University of Pennsylvania, tion Association; Walter S. Guiler, 
received the gold medal of the National Insti of edueation, Miami Universitv; Walt 
tute of Social Seiences on April 25. MeCornack, school architect, Clevela: 
H. H. Ryan, principal, Blewett Jur 
School, St. Louis; Clara Sehmitt 
director, Bureau of Child Study, Chir 
W. B. Sharp, professor of preventive m 


Tue Professional Elementary Teachers’ As 
sociation of New York held a luncheon on May 


5 in honor of Mrs. Edna M. Bryant, former 


president of the association. . 4, 2s — 
University of Texas; Lewis W. Smit 

rue contributions of Luther Halsey Gul'ck  jntendent, Township High School, Jo 
to physical education formed the subject of a yois: Paul C. Stetson, superinter 


meeting of the Physieal Edueation Society of  xgehools. Davton. Ohio: €. W. Was 
New York and Vicinity on May 2. The so 


ciety has raised a fund to stimulate study and pay] V. West, assistant professor of « 


superintendent of schools, Winnet! 


research in physical education and the pro University of Wisconsin; and J 
ceeds will be used each year to award a medal! director of the Federal Board of 
to be known as the Gulick medal. Edueation, Washington, D. C 

THE first prize for studies in diplomacy, 1 


PRESIDENT WaLuace W. ATWwor 


national affairs and belles-lettres, provided , io al 
a number of additions to the 


under the will of the late F. C. Penfield, University, including for one yeat 
former American ambassador to Austria, have Neirmever, rector of the Universit 
been awarded to Mr. Carlyle R. Barnett, of . 
New York, $1,000; Miss Mildred Moulton, of 
Ripon, Cal., $800; Mr. H. G. Owen, of Port 
Henry, N. Y., $800, and Mr. Roger D. Moore, 


SSO. 


Holland, economic geography; Dr. O 
win Baker, of the United States Depart: 
Agriculture, economic study of a 
geography; Dr. Alfred L. P. Dennis, 
of modern history; Clarence Fielder 


T 


Miss Annie W. Goopricu, director of the sistant professor of economic geogra] 
Henry Street Visiting Nurse Service and assist Chureh Temple, acting professor o! 


ant professor of nursing at Teachers College. geography; William L. Langer, a 





State 


SCHOOL A: 


Douglas C. 
sor lecturer in geography. Dr. 
of the history of 
Robert C. Dexter, 
al science, have resigned. Dr. 


1 a position in the sociology 


van history, and 
professor 
culture, and 
ptec 
Smith College, where he will be 
Dr. Frank H. Hankins, for 
the Clark sociology department. 
will beeome head of the sociology 
Skidmore College. 
nF. 


Di service 


Beeson, director of cooper- 
West 
for the University of Colorado, 
the 


ac 


for teachers in 


Teachers College and 
of 
ippointment as director of education 


State 


College Colorado, has 


liego State Teachers College of Califor- 


nosition will eoordinate and combine 


partment of edueation, the training 
the department of psychology and 
ts. In the meantime Dr. Beeson 
member of the summer faculty of 


perintendent 


University. 


Wuite Tay.or has resigned as 
of art in the publie schools of Fitch 
to take a position in the schools 
ud, New Jersey. 
rT Day, principal of the Nathan 
Toledo, Ohio, 
of 


School, has been 


at Marion, 


schools 


‘RLES W. ELtor, president emeritus 


presided at a recent meeting in 


he interests of Boston’s contribution 


ave 


i} 


lding the Louvain University li 


* CeciL, who has now returned to 
ter an American trip in the cause 
» of Nations, was given the honor 


He 


at Princeton, Hai 


ite at Princeton University. 


e student bodies 


ther colleges. 


Perry, professor of English at 
Swarthmore Col 
+ before the Phi Beta Kappa 


and the Swarth 


an address at 


of Philadelphia 
of Phi Beta Kappa. 


SNEDDEN, of Teachers College, 


VND SOCIETY 


Columbia 


: wave | ip 
dress at the annual panquet ™ 
Crafts Club, New York City, on April 23 

Dean H. E. Hawkes, of Columbia Colleg 
lelivered a lecture at the University of Mich 
gan on “Examinations and mental te ol 
May 4. 

Dr. Wituiam E. Dopp, professor of Amet 
ican history in the University of Chicago, gav 
the Henry Ward Beecher lectures at Ambhe 


College at the end of 


April. The 


ject of the series was “The end of an era.” 


reneral sub 


Dr. Every C 


STOWELL, professor of inte 
national law in the American University, ha 
been invited by the Hague Conference to giv 
a course of lectures on international law before 


that body in June. 


THE University of Cincinnati has announced 
the gift from Mr. and Mrs. Charles P. Taft of 
The Graduat: 


School receives $100,000, the classical depart 


endowments totalling $275,000 


the 


ment an equal sum, and $75,000 is given to 


Law School for the erection of a College of 
Law building on the campus. The $75,000 will 
be added to the money already held by the 


university, thus making the building possibk 


BeQuEests under the will of the late Judge 
Mayer Sulzberger, of Philadelphia, 
$10,000 to Jefferson Medical College; $10,000 
of Amer 


$2 HOO to 


include 


to the Jewish Theological Seminary 
ica: $10,000 to College ; 
Gratz College, Philadelphia, and $1,000 to the 
Hebrew Education Society of Philadelp! 


Dropsie 


Grounp will be broken on the campus of the 
College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washingto 
about the middle of the present month for a 
croup of nine new buildings. The new buil 
ines will inelude a modern administration an 
instruction building and a Creek theater 
open-all production The colleg i raise 
$1,750,000 in the p even vea 
half a million hs bee x pence f 
purposes. 

WASHINGTON AND JEFFERSON ( ( . 
launched a campaign f million endowmen 
fund. 

Tue trustees of Teache College have create 
a professorship in nursing on the Helen Hart 
ev Foundation in recognition of the generou 
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iepartment ol 
\delaide Nutting has been ap- 
enal The first eollege protes 
the world was established 
1910 through the oft 
New York 


Nutting, then professor of 


Teacher ( oll ore 7 
Mrs. Helen Hartley 
Miss Adelaide 


itional 


Jenkins of 


administration and _ direeting 


xr graduate nurses, was appointed to 
rtment of nursing and health 


of Mrs. 


who was the pioneer 


Jenkins and 
n col 
edneation. is of special interest 
n view of the recent announcement of a eift of 

Mrs Bolton of Cleveland 
establishment of a 


$500,000 by Chester 


for the university school of 


nursing at Western Reserve University. 


Tut Appellate Division has sustained a rul- 
ing of Supreme Court Justice Mullan last Feb- 
ruary, direeting the mayor and the board of es 
timate and apportionment to 
for the College of the City of 


$8: 3.556 Lol 


appropriate 
New 


Hunter College to meet 


$296,559 
York and 
salary requirements for this year. The amounts 
are in addition to those provided in the budget 
and are to meet salary increases authorized by 
law. The court concurred unanimously in the 


opinion, which was written by Justice Page. 


Justice Page held that the city could not arbi 
trarily fix a limit on the amount of money it 
expends for free education that is opposed to 
“the legislation and policy of the state to fur- 
} 


nish a liberal edueation to the youth of the 


brought within the reach of 


Mayor 


council to 


state in schools 


all classes.” Hylan has directed the 
corporation ease to the 


Court ot 


earry the 
\ppeals. 

AMONG the bills passed by the Texas legisla- 
ture is Senate Bill No. 56, which provides for 
a survey of the entire educational system of 
the state. The Texas Outlook: 
“The bill provides for a staff of experts, non- 


According to 


residents of Texas, to make a and to 


survey 
formulate a report of the findings and recom- 
The of the work of 


staff is vested in a survey commis- 


mendations. supervision 
the survey 
sion of eleven members, a majority of whom 
shall not be teachers and two at least of whom 
shall be 


women. The survey commission is to 


chairman, 

of the St 
Mechanical ( 
Arts, 


‘hairmen of the ed 


two norm 


he present legislature, 
, &@ county 
school 


persons, 


superinter 
mentary teacher or prin 
selected by the 
nected with the agricultural 
nterests of the ate. An appr 
$50,000 is provided to defray 
making the survey. The report 
is to be made by December 1, 1924.” 
THE W iseonsin 
Madison has sustained the lower e 
requiring the Milwaukee school 
Mrs. Elsie Dickerhoff T 


+ 


position in the 


State Supreme 


instate 
school system « 


‘ 


to reimburse her for time lost 


charge. She was married 
on March 5, 1921, and reported the { 
August 30, 1921] 


Mrs. Tho 


suspended by Superintendent Potter 


school authorities 


tember 5 of that year, 


tion of the rule “that a married teac! 
be known by her married name or 
records and printed matter.” Th: 
elared the rule of the board to be 


void. 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


A FULL DAYS’ WORK THE FIRST DAY‘ 
SUMMER SCHOOL 

Every director of a summer scl 

doubtless be glad to have a full 

work the first day of the term 

done. No one recognizes more clea 


how desirable it is for students in 


strange surroundings to be started as p: 
as possible in the courses they come 
No one knows better that instructors 
worked overtime in the hottest days ot 
and are approaching a state of ne! 
lapse are not in the best condition to! 
classes when the ordeal of registratior 
But how is the confusion incident 
den influx of new students, each on 
a different thing, to be avoided? 
One director who had the good 
begin his experience in summer school 
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umbers and has been able to 
to gradually increasing num 


for hi 


aff numbers only about forty 


at 


he problem at least m 


vodv about 650 there seems to 
son why a similar procedure 
plied to a school of any size. 
gested to the writer that an 
rector’s methods of organiza 
value to others. His method 
follows: 
juirer about summer school there 
tin giving full information con- 
es, an application blank calling 
nformation about the applicant 
ence has shown to be useful, and 
am ecard. The applicant fills out 
mn form, indicates on the program 
rses she wishes to take, and sends 


with a money order 


apers together 
the direetor of the summer school. 
valuable as evidence of good faith) 
ation fee which must accompany 
tion. It is returned if the appli- 
xecepted and any time up to ten 
e opening of the term the appli- 
» may both be withdrawn. 

cation shows that the applicant 
nd if the program card is properly 
admission card is sent to the ap 
not been 
it 


improve- 


the program card has 


the with 


returns 
its 


intil it is properly made out is an 


sely director 


correction or 


LO its 


ard issued. In a few cases an ap- 


lor special reasons, to defer 


ies 


her program ecard until after her 


such requests are always allowed. 


program card of a student has 


ed up by the director it is copied 


The 


made with blue carbon paper and 


al program card in duplicate. 


perforations is easily detachable 


iginal. <As these official ecards are 


‘out a count is kept of the numbers 


each course. It often happens 


slight rearrangement the several sec- 


given course may be kept more uni 


regard to numbers. 
imer term always begins on a Mon- 


students are expected to arrive on 


so as to have Sunday for resting and 


acgui 
There 


on Saturday, 


roundings 
riving 
reserved 10 


in classes are 


present at the first assembly 
ot 
entrance have 
for the full session paid 

At eight o’clock Monday morning the sum 
This 


ana 


Inie€ss, course, sper lai arrat 


bee 


mer school assembles in the auditorium 


auditorium has half a dezen or more exits 


there is a ecard 


over each door as one goes out 
A-D, E 


sary notices have been given each student leaves 


with large letters, G, ete. After neces 
the auditorium by the door bearing the letter 
corresponding to the initial of her last name 


| he 


student gives her name and the assistant quick! 


By this door sits an assistant at a table. 


finds her program card; tears off the duplicate ; 
gives the duplicate to the student and retains 
the Within fifteen 
student has received her program card and is 
on her to The 
program cards are at once alphabeted and taken 


original. minutes every 


way her classroom. original 


to the office of the director. He then has before 
him a card catalogue of every student enrolled 
with complete information as to her program 
The duplicate in earbon is the student’s card 
ot to Blue 


used in making the card so that any alteration 


admission her classes. carbon is 


by the student’s pen or pencil may be instantly 


enroll on 


No 


not presenting this official card. 


apparent. instructor may any 


The student 


li 


wishes to change her program (and changes are 


retains her program card at all times. she 


permitted during the first week) she must bring 
to the office, as every chang: 


the 


her card with he 
made on her card must be recorded at same 
the original 


of this 


time on 


As a 


those on 


methou 

their 
The rest 
morning 1s reserved Dy the director tor st 
] 


result 


the grouncs are in classrooms 


nine o’clock on the first day. ol 


raipi 


out ol specia iSes No 


ening programs 


quest for any change in programs 


issued may be made before the afternoon Lon 


ferences with instructors and a better under- 


standing of certain courses, which is possible 
only after the student’s arrival, naturally re 
sult in a certain number of requests for changes. 
Such requests are usually reasonable and must 


After the first week, however, no 


be granted. 
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changes are permitted except for extraordinary possible or desirable, exe: pt 
reasons. to give the scholarships to unde 
The direetor’s office is a very busy place tor be doubted. The more eligible 
a month before the summer school begins, but undergraduate is likely to be fo 
this month is a period of elegant leisure com- less probable it is that he will be 
pared to the mad rush and nervous strain which posed to interrupt his university 
would characterize any attempt to do all the among the latest graduates ther 
work of registration after the students arrive. abundance of first-rate material to ¢} 
By the evening of the first day the director It may perhaps be assumed 
can feel that the most difficult part of his sum- of Mr. Davison’s wishes, that the 
mer task is safely over. demic pursuits of his scholars in Ame: 
Georce P. PHENIX be of less importance than the Op} 
HAMPTON INSTITUTE, they will have of getting to know A 
HAMPTON, VIRGINIA institutions or American culture at 
in the society to which they will b 
QUOTATIONS Universities always have something 
THE HENRY P. DAVISON SCHOLARS teach than mere book learning ot 
THoset who realize the immense importance’ work; and the scholars will. it is 
of a good understanding between Great Brit- bring to Harvard, Yale and Princet 
ain and the United States will weleome the carry away from them many things mon 
foundation of a new endowment whereby six  jous than erudition. Rhodes demand 
young Englishmen from Oxford and Cambridge his scholars should be all-round men and | 
will be enabled each year to proceed to the terms of the trust Mr. Davison’s are req 
universities of Harvard, Yale and Princeton. be the same.—London Times. 
The project is due to the publie spirit of the 


late Mr. Henry P. Davison, the eminent New THE RELATION OF VOCATIONA\ 


York banker and partner in the firm of 


Messrs. J. P. Morgan, whose remarkable work AND EDUCATIONAL GUIDANC! 
in the war, both in finance and for the Red TO VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


Cross, will not soon be forgotten in England. It probably seems very strange 

Mr. Davison died last year, before he could servant outsider that two such closely 
himself give effect to his ideas, which were to and important phases of our dynam 
promote a means of fostering an understand- tional order as vocational and edueationa 
ing between his country and ours; but they are ance and vocational education, are at th 
now about to be carried out by his widow, ent time so far apart and apparently s 
who has placed a substantial sum on trust, the lated and unsympathetic towards each ot 
income of which is to be applied in the way The reason for this apparent lack of « 
her husband desired. Aceordingly every year nation and sympathy between the two mov 
six Henry P. Davison scholarships, as they are ments is probably largely due to the fact ' 
to be called, will be tenable at the three univer- both movements have only recently cast 
sities by undergraduates or resident bachelors their swaddling clothes, and are stil! suffer 
of arts at Oxford and Cambridge and their more or less severely from individual! grov 
award will rest with committees which have al- _ pains. 

ready been called into existence in either So short a time as fifteen years ago ! 
university. The scholarships will be nominally of the two terms had been coined, 

for one year and all the expenses, residential to-day there is much discussion as to ‘ 
and traveling, of the scholars will be defrayed. terms mean and imply. Five years 

The practical details on this side are, we under- movements were still embryonic, maki 
stand, now being worked out by the committees  siastic but uncoordinated noises a! 

and there ought to be no difficulty in making that were exceedingly annoying and « 
suitable appointments among bachelors in their to certain educators. In fact, 

first year after graduation. How far it may be as yet generally decided or accept 





process 


iO! 


present an 


SCHOOL AN 


, 
ational guidance 1 


ocational edueation, (5) 
s a part of vocational guid 


onal 


el each 


vuidanee and vocational 


other, (d) voeational 


es comes after vocational 


or 


vhether they ought to be ad 


he same or different units of 


It is the purpose of this article 
ntative answer to these questions. 
be 


for vocational education, 


elative simplicity of its problems, 

ts methods, the concreteness 
of its results, made much more 
an did the movement for voca 
But 


apparent a slowing up in the field 


educational guidance. now 


education, and a corresponding 


field of voeational and edu 
This 


social progress would in 


the 


situation is a logical 


a manner in any way discreditable 
vement. It is merely a clean-cut 

the varying effects of the laws 
e evolution and development of 
and movements in our social order. 


The 


education never defines, he only 


ns are dangerous but necessary. 


entist in education always defines 
evades. The writer has recently col 
rly two hundred definitions of voca 
The 


between these definitions by 


weation and vocational guidance. 
nual 


orities in these two fields would move 


ity 


» Homeric laughter if it were not so serious 


United States Bureau of Edueation de 


wational education “as any form of edn 
elsewhere, 


vhether given in a school or 


rpose of which is to fit an individual to 


effectively a recognized profitable em 

whether pursued for wages or other- 
it impossible to present so 
t generally accepted a defini- 
vocational and edueational guidance, so 
“vocational and 


original one, 


cational guidance is a scientific and continu- 


whereby individuals are tested, 


sured and evaluated, then advised concern- 


nal secondary education bulletin, 1916, 
nited States Bureau of Education, Wash- 


C., p. 36. 


D SOCIETY 


, ntl. +} 


Oniy rece 


It is 


searches in the fields of psy 


holog, 


measurements and statist 


that justifies 


vocall 


any claims of bei 


udance. The research work 
mentioned have weiy 
only data but methods of 

checking results 

they will take their stand on the firm 
fact 


from the sliding and slippery 


ods oft 


scientifie and knowledg: 
ground of 
udice, conjecture, 


opinions and impressior 


The vocational guidance of the next five vea 


will be an entirely different thing from that of 
the past five vears. 

They are, then, in a position to contribut 
something of real 
fields of 


wider fields of 


worth not only the ( 


| 


in 
but in 
V oc H 


integral 


stricted vocational ucation 


much human endeavor 
tional and educational guidance is an 
part of all education, and particularly ol voca 
tional education and this relationship must and 
will 
in the past, not for the sake of the guidance 
but the of 


movement, 


be made more effective in the future than 
vocational 
ot 


near 


movement for sake the 


education whose period trial, 


weighing, testing and evaluation is at 


We offer 
education, we hold to a firm belief in its prin 


hand. no apologies for vocational! 
ciples and its future, even while questioning 
of the The 


progress made has been almost beyond belie! 


some practices of its advocates 


But we all know that in many places the re 
sults are not all commensurate with the money, 
time and effort spent, and there are conditions 
existing in the administration of vocational edu- 
cation that can not be justified and can not 
Many of 
traced directly to the failure of those respons 

ble the 


absolute necessity for testing, 


continue. these deficiencies can be 


for vocational education to recognize 


measuring, check 
ing, evaluating, guiding and advising the pros 
of 
before they are admitted to vocational education 


Lhe 


pective students vocational education; (a) 


courses; (6) during process of educating 


after they have com 


This 


in its 


them vocationally; (c) 
pleted the work and are out on the job. 
is vocational and educational guidance 


relation to vocational education and it is vital 
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» EDUCATIONAL 


SUPERVISION I *ROGRI 


purposes 

11ar thropie schools 
Endowed schools 
Supported schools 
Description 
Minors employed 
Sex employed 
Entrance requirements 
i ages 

Entrance 

Median 

Maximum 
Learning opportunit 
Learning period 

Occupational opportunities Restrictions 

Hazards 

Physical 

Moral 
Status 

Developing 

Breaking 

Unionized 
Labor supply 

Seasonal 

Transitory 

Machinized 
Delinquene 
Reereation 
[lliterae 

Social needs concerning Instability of labor 

Heterogeneous p 
Alien population 
Urbanization 


Physica 


mdaucat 


ble skills 
jual’s qualifications Intelligence quotic 
Subiect quotients 
Achievement quot 
Aptitudes 
Characteristies 
Interests 
Avoeations 
Physical requirements ar 
II, Analysis of Educational requirements 
tations 
Intelligence requirement 
Tions 
Occupational skill necessary 
trance 
The job requirements Aptitudes desirable 
Oharacteristics desiral 
Promotion opportunities 
Learning opportunities 
Desirability of job 
Labor laws 
Permanency 
Others included 
Opportunities 
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Parents 


further ecademic 
Education foi 


Pre-vocational 
try outs 
self discovery 


Vocational 
Education 


A ial yse s of 
Individuals 
Occupations 
Opportunities 
Status 
History 
Environment 

History 

Inheritance: 

Status 

Ambitions 

Ox eupations 

Education 

Attitudes 

Habits 

Behavior 

Interests 

Ambitions 

Skills 

Avocations 

Intelligence 

A ptitudes 


Acquirement of ent 
Pre-professional work 
Entrance requirements 
Citizenship training 
Adjustments 
Try outs 
The Ettinac Pla 
Separate shops 
The Russell-Bonser Plan 
General industrial arts shop 
The Gary Plan 
Supervised production work 
The Pittsburgh Plan 
Combination of abvoe 
Short units 
Opportunity classes 
General continuation school 
Long term 
All dav unit trade schoo! 
All day general industrial school 
Cooperative courses 
Apprenticeship 
Correspon de nee <« 
Extension courses 
Short term units 
Part time classes 
Trade extension 
Trade preparatory 
Evening classes 
Smith-Hughes trade extension 
Non-Smith-Hughes trade preparatery 
Private, endowed, philanthropic, 
schools and classes 
Corporation schools 
Vestibule schools 
In and outer classes 
Dull season classes 








continted snecess of voeational edueca- 

tion. The advoeates of voeational education 
ust also realize that it is often necessary to 

ide students away from vocational education 


irses for the time being. 
0 


ur problem, then, is to show the relationship 
1! methods of functioning of these two vital 
tovements. The accompanying outline indicates 


the method of procedure and locates each ele- 
ment in its proper relationship to other ele- 
ments. It shows not only the relation of voea 
tional euidance to vocational edueation but also 
the relation of each to vocational placement 
which in many places is at present much over 
emphasized. 

Any study or discussion of this kind is not 
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Short 
VI Supervise | units 
Proare 88 
on 

the Job 

Up to 
a Minimum 
of 18 Years 

of Aae 


The entire process should result 
Placement and replacement. 
Adjustment and readjustment. 


Progress of the individual t 


Adjustments 

Friends 

Relatives 

Signs and newspapers 

Inquiry 

School placement office 

Coordinators 

Federal junior employment 

Federal employment sery 

State employment service 

Private employment a 
Specialists agencies 
Employers agencies 
Manufacturers associat 
Philanthropie agencies 
Sm oe 

a. m A 

ce we Ge A, 

im ©, 

Rotary Club 

Boys’ elub 

Settlement houses 


Cooperating employ m 


gen 


Juvenile jobs 

Blind alley jobs 

Boxed in jobs 

Alternative jobs 

Seasonal jobs 

[In and outer jobs 

Progress from job to job 

Promotional sequence of jobs 

Systematic sequential progress 

vocation by 

Units of the vocation 
Jobs of the units 
Operations and process of t 








complete unless we can draw up certain hypoth- 
eses, propositions, principles, standards or 
criteria, not necessarily to settle the matter once 
for all, as that is not possible at the present 
stage of development, neither is it advisable; 
but as a basis for discussion, agreement and 
disagreement, adjustment and evaluation. This 


should be done impersonally, scientifically and 


without prejudice for the one end of the con- 
servation of the vouth of the land. 

The following propositions are presented as 
a basis for such discussion: 

l. That vocational and educational advise- 
ment shall be done only on a basis of scientific 
data. 

2. That this data should be secured by scien- 
tific analyses of the individuals and occupations. 

3. That there should be developed a scientific 
method for (a) making these analyses, (6) test- 
ing, measuring and evaluating individuals, (c) 


routing individuals through the system, 
placement in employment, (¢) supervision, 
justment and progress in employment 

4. That no regular students in our p 
schools be allowed to enter upon any pre-y 
tional or vocational course until they ha 
passed through the system of vocational a 
educational advisement. 

5. That after these students have pass 
through the advisement system and have bee 
advised, they are perfectly free to follow or! 
ject in whole or in part, the advice given. 

6. That there must be developed a system 
follow-up after the student has entered emplo; 
ment. The objectives of the follow-up system 
are (a) to check up on advice given, (0) © 
test the efficiency of the vocational trammg 
given, (c) to assure that the student 1s 
the fullest opportunity to°make progress 40 
to make adjustments that may be essentiai | 
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This should be continued until 
s ol age. 
an adequate system of records cov- 
| phases of the student’s eareer from in- 
til the age of 21 should be maintained 
a basis for advisement, (b) a 
adjustments, (c) data for changes in 
nent, training and placement systems. 
t is not possible to make the most of 
dent vocationally until we have made 
t of him edueationally. 
hat the workers in the guidance field 
a) pay more attention to other forms 
euidance, i.e., civie, moral, educational, (b) 
ve the present over-emphasis on placement 
justrv and business, (c) collate and dissem 
the purposes of guidance the data re- 
developed in the fields of psychology, 
ology, economies and secondary education. 
10. That the name of the National Vocational 
nee Association be changed to one that 
exactly explains the work of the associa 
| of the movement. 
the entire guidance system in all of 


elements shall be an integral part of the 


ilar publie school system. That while the 
ince and cooperation of other interested 
zations is weleomed, the final authority 
responsibility for all phases of the work 
with the administrators of the public 


ArTuur FRANK PAYNE. 


VIVERSITY 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 

THE SPRING MEETING OF THE COLLEGE 

ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD 
THe spring meeting of the College Entrance 
Examination Board, held on April 21 at Colum- 
i University, was marked by the presentation 
study of the operation of the board by 
Clyde Furst, seeretary of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
oy an informal sketeh of three important steps 
a the board’s history by Dr. Wilson Farrand, 
teadmaster of the Newark Academy, and by 
ton which insures continued scientific in- 
vestigation by the board ef the merits of various 

‘ypes of examinations. 

At the outset of the meeting Chairman How- 


ard MeClenahan, dean of Princeton University, 
emphasized that the report on the new type of 
examination papers in elementary § algebra 
and plane geometry represented the sense 
only of the Commission on College Entrance 
Requirements in Mathematies and not the sense 
of the College Entrance Examination Board 
This report declared the commission’s judgment 
that “the Thorndike tests are not adapted to the 
needs of the College Entrance Examination 
Board.” The report was referred to the broadet 
group of the board, the Commission on New 
Types of Examinations. Chairman Marsh, of 
St. Paul’s School, Garden City, reporting pro 
cress for this latter commission, outlined the 
principles that have governed the commission in 
its work of the past two years and reiterated 
that it is an investigating body which ex 
presses no judgments but merely ascertains and 
reports upon facts. The board voted an appro 
priation of $2,000 to the commission to go on 
with its investigations as to the new types of 
examinations and as to the correlation of the 
ratings of candidates in the present board exam 
inations and their grades later in colleges and 
universities. 

Reporting for the committee of review, Chair 
man RK. N. Corwin, of Yale University, an 
nounced that Princeton University has aske 
the board to prepare intelligence tests for use 
in connection with college entrance. 

Dr. Furst, presenting his report upon the op 
eration of the College Entrance Examination 
Board, as requested by the board, declared that 
detailed study has confirmed the initial impres 
sion that the organization and administration of 
the board is “remarkably economical and effi 
cient.” He said that 

The expenditure per candidate taking the ex 
aminations in 1922 ($7.98) was only 43 per cent 
above the initial cost ($5.60 ) in 1901, and onl’ 
60 per cent. above the lowest cost ($4.96) in 1916 
The portion of the candidate’s payment used for 
general administrative expenses has decreased 
from the 30 per cent. it represented from 1901 
to 1908 to 20 per cent. during the period since 
1909. The proportional expenditure for exami 
ners and supervisors has decreased. The pro 
portional expenditure for readers, involving as 
this does the cost of transportation, food and 
lodging, as well as compensation, increased rapid 
ly from about one sixth of the whole cost in 1901 
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Discussing details as to the eandidates who 
take the board examinations (18,331 in 1922 
Dr. Furst 


varied 


pointed out that the median age 
from a 
of 18.4 
of the 


ef 


minimum of 


1920, 


17.48 in 1919 to a 


Girls constitute about 


maximum 
in one third 
The num 
secondary schools from which candidates 
come has, of course, increased enormously. 


whole number of candidates. 


ber 


Origi 
nally the middle states were best represented by 


the residences, schools, examination centers and 


reader in that subject. To ne 
there be but 


weather, appears to 


between relatively high or low tem; 


ing the periods when the books were writter 


read, and the proportion of cand 
passed at those times. 
In fine, the 


trance examination board appea: 


examinations 


lv influenced by many variable 
all of which might conceivably 
tial. 
shaken and hence supports belief 


tions in the respects here studie: 


Dr. Wilson Farrand, who has 


Extensive and minute investig 


prospective colleges of the candidates; New Eng 
land began to predominate in all of these respects 
n 1910; beginning with 1919 other parts of the 
eountry 


board sinee its organization as a 


eNresentarrr 
of the Association of Colleges and Prenara: 


Schools of the Middle States and Marvie 
have increased in all but the 


About 


publie 


proportion 
of the 
although, 
since 1920, this proportion has decreased slowly. 
The new plan of 


was unanimously elected by the board as a 


of prospective colleges. one third 


the 
this membership to continue as long 


7h. ; resentative-at-large of secondary 
candidates come from 


schools, 
engaged in school work. Introduced by 
MeClenahan “the eld man” 


board, Dr. Farrand responded with 
reminiscences. 


comprehensive examinations is 


chosen four times as often by publie as by pri- as vrand 
vate school candidates and 


seven times as often 


by girls as by boys. He said, in part: 


The study showed that “there appears to be Twenty-three vears of continuous s¢ 
board, with delightful 
congenial friendships, would of 


no relation between the proportion of examin- its associati 
ers from any region and the proportion of 
candidates from that region who pass in the 


examinations. 


board oceupy a large place in 
by 
somewhat intimate 
what to 


steps in the development of 


this feeling is strengthened 
have had a 


The proportion of examiners 
frem secondary schools has throughout been 
about one third.” 


an 
be 


the 


nection with appear 
ho 


conference 


Similarly there was no relation between the 
proportion of readers from any region and the 
proportion of candidates from that region who 
in the examinations. Originally 
thirds of the readers were from colleges, now 
two thirds are from secondary schools. The 
proportion of women among the readers has 
increased from less than one fifth to more than 
one half. 


I attended the preliminary) 
it was determined to go ahead and estat 
of 


constitution 


board. I 
to 


ganization. 


the specl 


was a member I 


pass two tee draw up a and plan 


Professor \ 


the 


President, then 
Butler, and I 
committee whom 
the final 
The second great step in the developmes' 
the the 
review. 


Murray were editori 


to was entrusted the 


task 
formulation. 

board establishment of the 
of Up to that 
tions for requirements had been framed 


was 

There appears to have been, in recent years, a 
slight correspondence between the proportion of 
experienced readers and the proportion of can- 
didates who pass, but there appears to be no re- 
the proportion of experienced 
readers in specific subjects and the proportion of 
The num- 
ber of beoks read by a single reader in any one 
year has varied from one to five hundred; the 
median number per reader has decreased from 148 
in 1901 to 85 in 1922. There appears to be no 
relation between the proportion of students pass- 
ing in any subject and the namber of books per 


mittee time 


cial associations and existing organ 


which were regarded as authoritative. Fiz 
it that the 
to take this work on itself. 

serving of the 
which proposed the establishment of a 


; 


lation between would 


board 
I had the hor 


special comt 


was determined 


eandidates who pass in those subjects. as chairman 


mmit*# 

of review, and I have been a member of th 

mittee since its establishment. This 

has become probably the important 

tor in the board’s work and developmen’ 
The third great ; 


most 


step in the board’s 
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minded can be edueated 


nee 1900 is to be ublishe porting and useful citizens.” Inst 


rrand cautioned against th wa Al for a only a 
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mm whieh ney appear. uci ‘tle cooperation thar NOW exists 
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ctie Campbell, direct 


THE HARVARD TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION nD vel ¢ Hospital. He eit 


D3 ntalitv and rsol i i en nervously tense, 


individual e¢hil Vi l “dl | : i} ( roblems for school and communit 


before the thirtv-second annual meetin the cause the school physician, the school 1 


Harvard Teachers’ Associa ma f | ive th teacher and parent tailed together 


inderstand the child. He emphasized 
teacher 


I, U some yLher 
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wornKer, Who should i 


nood were ecommended. ‘py between school and home. 
‘We now believe that our methods of meas Intelligence .tests was the special subject 


telligence and school accomplishment the afternoon session. That intelligence tests 


nte 
advaneed to make it feasible to were accurate to a degree quite beyond indi- 
a laree number of. in vidual judgment was the contention of Dr. 


ted measurements,” said Pro Arthur W. Kallom, of the division of researeb 


Walter F. Dearborn of the Harvard of the Boston publie schools. Superintendents, 


Sehool of Edueation, at the morning principals and teachers were remiss in their 

session. We have, therefore, begun this year, duties, he said, if standard tests of intelligence 

th the aid of a subvention from the Common were not used and school procedure modified 

alth Fund, an extensive series of measw in the light of the results. 

ol first and seeond-grade school chil Dr. R. D. Allen, director ol research 

with the intention of repeating these guidance in Providence, Rhode Island, whil 

ersurements annually on the same eluildren cautioning that the intelligence tests should not 

hroughout the period of growth, or as long as be used merely for curiosity or to } 

they stay in school.” teachers in “flunking” a large number of pv- 

Diseussine the subnormal ehild, Dr. Walter  pils, said the test do constitute, when proper 

Fernald, superintendent of the Massachu used, an important factor in the development 
<etts School for the Feeble Minded, said that ot scientifie personnel work in edueatioi 
Was necessary free oneself trom certain Professor Robert M. Ogden, of Cornell 
misconceptions that formerly prevailed with versity, advocated a reinterpretation ol 
regard to the feeble minded, namely, that they cational theory and practice in favor ol 
were always the result of heredity; that they tegration” as opposed to the mechanism 


nvariably vicious, immoral and criminal current educational psychology. 
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